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order to make a contrast with other parts of the book
is a hazardous experiment. It is to be deliberately
dull, because history proves that people could be dull
four centuries ago. The truth is that in her English
books George Eliot can make bad joking amusing,
because she makes us smile not at the joke, but at the
jokers. The talkers at the " Eainbow " are inimitable,
because their talk is so pointless. Here the incon-
gruity which is to interest us has to be gradually
inferred from subsequent reflection, and the writer
falls into the common error of boring us by describ-
ing bores.

These are trifling illustrations of the more general
difficulty. Eomola is to give us the spirit of the
Renaissance. It requires no dissertation to show
why the Renaissance should have a surpassing charm
for the imagination. There is, I suppose, no book
which opens the eyes of the respectable modern reader
with more startling effect than the autobiography of
Benvenuto Cellini in the next generation. The com-
bination of artistic inspiration, intellectual audacity,
gross superstition, and supreme indifference to moral-
ity, gives the shock of entering a new world where
all established formulae break down, or are in a chaotic
state of internecine conflict. When, we take up a book
in which one is to be a contemporary with the Borgias,
and to have personal interviews with Machiavelli,
we may expect a similar sensation. We are to be
spectators of a state of things in which the element-
ary human passions have been let loose, when violence
and treachery are normal parts of the day's work, where
new intellectual horizons have opened, and yet the
old creeds are still potent, and there is the strangestadness in purpose." The scar lot}
